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ORCHIDS IN 
WITCHCRAFT 
AND MEDICINE 


“Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power... . 
—Romeo and Juliet, Act 2, Scene 3 


” 


Lan was the word Confucius used to denote the 
fragrance of orchids, and he compared this with the 
company of good men. This mention of orchids, 
approximately 500 B.C., is among the earliest records 
of the plant apart from illustrations. These were doubt- 
less terrestrial forms such as the Cymbidium, known 
to the Chinese as lan hua, Bletilla hyacinthina, or 
“Pai-chi,” and another known as kim-ling-pin. In Japa- 
nese the word Ian metamorphosed into ran, and evi- 
dence suggests that both words stood for fragrance, 
beauty, nobility, elegance, and generally for things of 
a feminine grace and refinement. Symbolically, to the 
Japanese the orchid was also emblematic of the virtue 
of a lonely scholar. This may be attributed to Con- 
fucius also, for he is said to have found the lan grow- 
ing among common flowers in a wild valley, an 
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Bletilla hyacinthina, used 
by the ancient Chinese as 
a cure for tumors. 
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allusion to himself as a scholar among the less intelligent and worldly 
princes of his time. 

Scholars who attempt to trace the word lan to the writings of the 
Emperor Shen-Nung dated 2737 B.C. must realize that the figure of 
this emperor is probably legendary and that Pen Ts'ao, in which this 
reference appears, was not seen in written form until the first century 
A.D., during the Han dynasty. This classic herbal, as it has been 
called, could not have appeared at the earlier date, for there was 
no written language in China at that time. It does, however, re- 
appear in the Book of Odes, the Book of Rites, and the writings 
of Huang-ti and Tso-chuan. Later lan was used in a broad generic 
sense to include all kinds of fragrant flowers. 

The Pen Ts'ao kang mu, compiled between the years 1552 and 
1587 by the physician Li Shi Chen, relied heavily upon writings by 
Ch’en Jen Yii, which dealt with Cymbidiums and a limited number 
of other genera. During the Sung dynasty (960-1279), Wang Kui 
Lio wrote the Lan Pu, and this was succeeded by the Lan Yen by 
Mao Siang. In all these volumes the plant and its products are 
associated with virtue or with the restoration of virtue. What a 
different tradition from that of the Western world! 

The genus Dendrobium has figured prominently in Chinese medi- 
cine, and recently a Harvard scholar, Shui-Ying Hu, translated an 
ancient Chinese Materia Medica (Peking, 1960) concerning the 
medicinal uses of this genus. The Chinese name for Dendrobium is 
Shih-hu, meaning “living rock,” which refers to the habitat of the 
genus; this, of course, was interpreted to mean that any medicine 
extracted from one of these plants would make a man strong and 
able to withstand the vicissitudes of life. Thus, the stem of 
Dendrobium nobile, ground into a powder, became a staple Chinese 
drug at an early date, and represents one of the orchids of the 
Pen Tsao. 

A recent Chinese Materia Medica published in Peking in 1960 
devotes sixteen pages to the uses of Dendrobiums in Chinese medical 
practice. Investigating these claims, Japanese and American phar- 
macologists have been finding promising antibacterial and antitumor 
activity in some of this material. All parts of the plant are sold 
under the name Hsien-hu; a further breakdown into fresh and dry 
lots and species has resulted in five marketing categories. In most 
instances the plants are dried after being collected. When dried stems 
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are sold, they are revitalized at the time of use by soaking pieces 
of the stem in water and cutting them into sections. Dendrobium 
linawianum contains three alkaloids, one of which has been identified 
and named “dendrobine.” 

For those involved in the Yin-Yang concepts of diet and medicine, 
the Dendrobium medicinals all belong to the Yin category of rather 
plain, slightly sweet, salty, and cooling herbs. These orchid drugs 
are said to strengthen the stomach, promote salivation, and increase 
one's appetite. In cases of fever, thirst, debilitation, and excessive 
perspiration, the dendrobial drugs are prescribed. 

The oldest Greek myth associated with the origin of the orchid 
has a great deal to do with its subsequent use in witchcraft and 
medicine. Orchis is the Greek word for testicle, an allusion derived 
from the testiclelike form of the roots of some of the terrestrial 
species as well as from the cryptic nature of the seeds (proembryos). 
It was thought that orchids arose where the semen from certain 
copulating animals or satyrs had dropped to the ground. 

Orchis was also the name of the son produced by the questionable 
relationship between a nymph and a satyr. Being given to his passions, 
Orchis attended a festival of Bacchus, and becoming drunk on the 
wine, he seduced a priestess. In a rage the people tore his body to 
pieces and scattered it. The satyr father of Orchis implored the 
gods to restore his son to life, but they replied that he had been so 
intemperate in life that his death was a satisfaction to all. However, 
the father’s plea mollified the gods’ decision and they allowed Orchis 
to spring from the scattered pieces as a flower that should bear his 
name. Even this was considered a possible error, for from that time 
it was said that those who ate of the root would be converted 
to the satyr state of hedonistic pleasures of the flesh. 

Jerome Bock (c. 1489-1554) (who assumed the Latin name of 
Hieronymus Tragus), acting in accordance with the doctrine of 
signatures, which states that each plant betrays its origins and use 
in the form of its parts, believed that since the flowers of orchids 
sometimes resembled bees and, like insects, these plants were born 
of such insects; he also thought, because of the nestlike mass of 
roots of other orchid species, that they must grow where birds nest 
and mate. Athanasius Kircher (1601-1680) spoke of orchids in his 


Dendrobium nobile, the 
“living rock” used to over- 
come all congenital 
weaknesses. 
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Mundus Subterraneus under the name satyria, thus perpetuating the 
old mythology. He stated that where animals were brought together 
for the purpose of breeding, in that ground orchid plants would 
be stimulated to grow. 

It was Dioscorides, writing in the first century A.D., who was 
responsible for promulgating the mythical use of orchids as aphro- 
disiacs and love potions, which was repeated later by Pliny. 
Cynosorchis was the plant name used by Dioscorides when he wrote 
of boiling the larger roots and eating them to beget male children 
and of eating the smaller root to beget females. He also stated that 
the women of Thessaly put the softened root into goat's milk to 
stimulate lust, and the dry root to restrain it. The virtue of one 
was said to have the ability to extinguish the other. Parkinson wrote 
in his herbal of 1640 that he had doubts of the specifics, but believed 
that the firm root was effectual in arousing lust. 





Cynosorchis, the 
testicular orchid. 
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The plant of the gallows is generally taken to be mandrake 
(Mandragora officinarum), but to some it was the orchid, for the 
gallow’s plant was said to arise from the seminal effluvia of a hanged 
man. This legend has its antecedents in the Greek myth of Prometheus, 
“ who was bound to Mount Caucasus, where a bird daily devoured 
his liver. In the process ichor spilled to the ground and from 
this emerged an herb that shrieked and groaned like Prometheus. 
Going all the way back to the legend of Orchis, it did not seem 
unreasonable that an herb with a root fashioned like the part of the 
man from which it came should appear under the gallows. It was 
the gallows herb that Amelia, in Verdi’s opera The Masked Ball, is 
sent to gather at the command of the witch Ulrica in order to restore 
her lost ardor for her husband. 

In the seventeenth century the astrological botanist Nicholas 
Culpeper affirmed all that had been attributed to the orchid in the 
way of provoking lust by stating that the orchid was under the 
dominion of the planet Venus and must therefore be a guide in love. 
He also believed that a bruised orchid root applied to the proper 
place would cure “the King’s Evil”—a degeneration of the lymphatic 
glands (scrofula). 

Another botanist of Culpeper’s generation, John Gerard, wrote in 
his herbal of 1597 that orchids known as dogs’ stones, being drunk, 
stirred up “fleshly lust.” Those of drier areas have a smaller root 
and are useful in preventing venery. 

Orchis maculata and Orchis sambucina were known in old England 
as “dead men’s fingers,” “hand orchid,” and “palma Christi” because 
the tubers are divided into several fingerlike lobes. This is the same 
species that Gerard refers to as “Female Satyrion.” Shakespeare is 
referring to O. maculata in Hamlet (Act 4, Sc. 7) in which Ophelia’s 
death by drowning—Ophelia having first garlanded herself with 
flowers—is thusly described: 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them. 





iia 





Platanthera bifolia, or 
“dogge stones,” used to 
promote venery. 








Left: Cynosorchis, a root 
for stimulating lust. 
Right: “Palma Christi,” 
“the hand of Christ.” 


Orchis sambucina, like 
Orchis maculata, was 
variously known as 
“palma Christi,” “hand 
orchid,” and “dead men's 
fingers.” 
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We need not speculate on the name the rude shepherds might 
have given to the “long purples,” or “dead men's fingers”; it was 
surely drawn from the tradition coupled with the obvious configura- 
tion of the root. 

Then in an old English ballad the tubers’ “fingers” are meta- 
morphosed into a thumb, and the verse is in the following meters: 


Then rounde the meddowes did she walke, 
Catching eache floure by ye stalke, 

Such as within the meddowes grew, 

As Deadman's Thumb and Harebell blew; 
And as she pickt them, still cried she, 
“Alas! there's none e’er loved like me.” 


Orchis maculata. 
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While fairies are not directly involved in witchcraft, they are often 
implicated as apprentices to witches. In Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Puck is apprenticed to Titania, and as an evil 
sprite performs various acts of mischief. The elfin changelings of 
Shakespeare were soulless creatures capable of acts of malice. It was 
for misbehavior that the witch Sycorax imprisoned Ariel in a pine 
tree for twelve years (The Tempest). 

The Reverend H. Friend, who was an authority on literary sources 
and flower lore, identified the composition of the fairy garland as 
stitchwort, harebell, wild thyme, and cuckooflowers. Looking into this 
intriguing combination, I found the following sixteenth-century as- 
sociations with the plants: the stitchwort is of the genus Alsine, and 
was said to be responsible, if plucked, for the transport of mortals to 
fairy realms; the harebell of England is a wild hyacinth born of 
the blood of the slain Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo and Zephyr, 
hence the flower of grief; wild thyme was said to harbor the souls 
of the dead, especially murdered people; and the cuckooflower is 
identified as both Orchis morio and Orchis mascula (maculata). 
The cuckooflower was so called because it was said to bloom 
when the first cuckoo was heard in the spring. Moreover, the fresh 
tuber of the cuckooflower was used by witches in philtres to inspire 
love and to promote conception. If such a tuber were large, it 
signified a male child; if small, a female. Dried tubers were indicative 
of a loss of love and were used to allay sexual appetites and render 
a person impotent. The curious thing about this garland which the 
fairies of Shakespeare’s day used to subdue and transform mortals is 
that it is a tradition that may be traced back to the ancients. In 
Dionysian mythology, Silenus is able to prophesy when he is intoxi- 
cated and garlanded by mortals. 

The orchid was used by witches in various decoctions to be 
employed in evildoing. Certain plants were traditionally associated 
with the Devil and consecrated to his dark work. Just as his eye 
is henbane and his intestines bindweed, his hand is Orchis. The 
species in question is probably Orchis maculata, for as an alternative 
to “the Devil’s hand,” it was known as “Black Mary’s hand,” Black 
Mary being the antithesis of the Virgin—the black descriptive of 
the dark color of the tubers as well as the color symbolic of the 
Devil. In Germany the orchid Dactylorhiza incarnata was known 
under the name of both Teufelshändl (“Devil’s hand”) and Teufels- 
klane (“Devil's hoof”) because of the resemblance of the tuber to 
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both of these. But in the lore of “white magic,” the lady's slipper 
orchid is consecrated to the Virgin Mary because of the delicate 
slipperlike labium. This protective “herb-of-grace” was formerly 
dedicated to Venus, and probably in Nordic traditions to the great 
female figure, Freya. Herbs-of-grace could be worn, rubbed on 
the body, incorporated into amulets, or hung in a house—frequently 
above a mantel. 

It is evident to any botanist that the practice of medicine emerged 
from a tradition that has its origin in witchcraft. The American 
lady's slipper (Cypripedium pubescens) was that herb which the 
physician John Gent watched “a wanton womans” [sic] gather under 
the name of dogs” stones. This took place in New England around 
1670. Gent maintained that the roots of the plant, when mixed with 
wine, made an “amorous cup, which wrought the desired effect.” 
This tradition, derived from Europe, implicated orchids in witch- 
craft as a love potion. However, it was soon evident to a few that the 
American dogs” stones, differing in both genera and species from its 
European relative, was somewhat efficacious in relieving nervous 
disorders and hysteria. As an antispasmodic, it enjoyed some 
considerable attention by physicians in the early herb medicine 
practices in this country and was in the United States Pharmacopeia 
as extractum cypripedii fluidum. Sold under the name “nerveroot,” 
it soon became known as American Valerian because it had narcotic 
properties similar to those of the European Valerian, Valeriana 
officinalis. Known also under the name “allheal,” Valeriana belongs 
to the family Valerianaceae and is not even remotely related to the 
orchid known as American Valerian. 

Constantine Rafinesque in his Medical Flora Gas wrote of the 
genus Cypripedium: 


Of this beautiful genus, all the species are equally medical; 
they have been long known to the Indians . . . the most efficient 
is the C. luteum. They are sedative, nervine, antispasmodic, 
etc. . . . They produce beneficial effects in all nervous diseases 
and hysterical affections, by allaying pain, quieting the nerves 
and promoting sleep. They are also used in hemicrania, epilepsy, 
nervous fever, etc., . . . having no baneful nor narcotic effects. 
The dose is a teaspoonful of the powder, diluted in sugar-water, 
or any other convenient form. 





Details of Cypripedium 
pubescens. 


The roots of Cypripedium 
pubescens produce an 
eflective, though foul- 
smelling, nerve tonic. 





Dr. Charles F. Millspaugh, the famous nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican herbalist and illustrator, made note that the observations of 
Rafinesque “have been fully corroborated in domestic practice.” 

The extractum cypripedii fluidum, which appeared for many years 
in the United States Pharmacopeia as “official,” was made from two 
species: C. pubescens and C. parviflorum. Millspaugh makes note 
that in an Eclectic Materia Medica, Cypripedium was added to 
Aristolochia, ipecacuanha, Crocus, camphora, and opium to make 
tinctura serpentariae composita. All these ingredients, with the 
exception of Cypripedium and ipecacuanha, from Cephaelis ipeca- 
cuanha (an emetic from Brazil), fall into the category of poisons, 
and yet this mixture in the form of a tincture was thought to be 
an excellent diaphoretic. 

The usual preparation of extractum cypripedii fluidum is accom- 
plished by gathering the root in autumn or early spring and reducing 
it to a fine pulp to which is added two parts (by weight) of alcohol. 
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This is placed in a well-stoppered bottle and allowed to age for eight 
days, after which time it is filtered. By transmitted light it gives a 
beautiful crimson color, but the odor gan only be compared to fecal 
matter and tends to produce nausea if inhaled. Those who have tasted 
the tincture liken it to black walnut extract and note that it is 
rather acid. Sometimes the herb gatherers would crush the roots and 
sell them as a gummy mass under the name oleoresina cypripedii. 
This could be purchased at a lesser price than the tincture for those 
who wished to compound their own drugs. Millspaugh believed that 
the usefulness of this plant was only touched upon and that it needed 
further investigation. He notes that it has a beneficial effect upon the 
skin, and even more curiously, it quiets hysterical attacks, “especially 
in women.” One wonders if the latter prejudice is not drawn from the 
association of the flower with women. The generic epithet Cypri- 
pedium derives from the Greek Kypris (“Venus”) and podion 
(“slipper”). Common names are sabot de Venus, lady’s slipper, and 
gelbfrauenschuh. Beyond these allusions there is an obvious resem- 
blance in the saccate conformation of the floral “labia” to female 
genitalia. 

The autumn coralroot orchid, Corallorhiza odontorhiza is a peculiar 
orchid in form and habit. Being a saprophyte, it lives off the decaying 
remains of other plants much in the manner of mushrooms. Under- 
ground rhizomes are elaborately branched in the manner of coral, 
and the flowering stem arises from a brown naked scape sheathed 
only by scalelike vestiges of leaves. Purple flowers spotted with 
crimson terminate the scape. This species occurs in the eastern United 
States and south to Mexico and Central America. Two names by 
which the plant is known to natives of the eastern states are “crawley” 
and “coral,” both derived from the appearance of the root. The 
root, which sometimes looked not unlike that of the orchid rhizome, 
was gathered by those involved in herb medicine in order to make 
a tea considered efficacious in various kinds of malignant growths. 

Dragon’s mouth has become a euphemism for halitosis, but to 
botanists it is the common name for Arethusa bulbosa, the swamp 
pink. The plant, bearing a single pink flower at the tip of a stem 
one foot in height, was named for the Greek nymph Arethusa, whom 
Artemis transformed into a spring so that she might not suffer the 
passions of a pursuing river god. Perhaps the aquatic environment in 
which the orchid is found explains the legend, or it may have 


Cypripedium sp., whose 
roots are a source of a 
female nervine. 











Orchis coriophora, from 
which salep is derived. 





Other Orchis sp. tubers 
used for making salep. 


originated in the beauty of the crimson-streaked magenta and pink 
flowers with cream-colored bearded lips. Herb gatherers since the 
eighteenth century have collected the corm of this orchid so 
frequently that it is now becoming rare in the United States; 
fortunately, it has a range which extends from northeastern United 
States into Ontario and Newfoundland. Poultices were made from 
crushed corms to treat cold tumors and similar degenerative diseases. 
Japanese medicine has included the use of this corm for toothache, 
considering it to have narcotic properties. 

Over nine different species of orchids have been used as a medi- 
cine under the names Salep, Saloop, Sahlep, Levant Salep, and 
Satyrion. The origin of “Salep” is from the Arabian word Sahlab 
—in Arabian countries it was used as a beverage made from the 
crushed tuberous roots of several orchid species. These tubers contain 
a starchlike photosynthate known as bassorin, which has a sweet 
taste and a delicate fragrance. The English began to import Sahlep 
at an early date from Arabic countries, for Charles Lamb refers 
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to a “Salopian shop” in Fleet Street, and suggests that the delicacy 
of flavor exceeds “the Chinese luxury,” and with a slice of bread and 
butter it would make an ideal breakfast for a chimney sweep. While 
having virtually disappeared from London as a beverage, it still ap- 
pears in Istanbul as a hot drink. | 

The English soon found that they had seven native orchids which 
would serve equally as well as Sahlep for making Salep. Soon it was 
produced in almost every European and Eastern country having 
orchids. Because of the mucilaginous nature of the bassorin, it was 
employed as a medicine for the treatment of colitis and diarrhea, 
and as an easily digestible starchy food for convalescents. Because 
the dried material swells several times its size when water is added, 
it was a standard starchy food on all ancient sailing vessels. 
Bassorin still appears in standard pharmacognosy books as a demul- 
cent, for conditions of hyperacidity, and as an emollient, although 
it usually is taken from members of the legume family (especially 
Astragalus). 

Would the natives of Shropshire, England, refer to themselves as 
“Salopians” if they realized that the term devolves from Khusa-al-tha- 
lab, then to Sahlab, denoting “testicles of the fox”? 

Europeans as well as Asiatics have used the rhizomes of Epipactis 
helleborine to reduce swelling and inflammation of the joints, and now 
this species has become naturalized in North America, being intro- 
duced into our own folk medicine along with Goodyera pubescens, 
which had a considerable reputation for curing diseases of the 
lymphatic glands. Laelia maialis and L. autumnalis are both used in 
Mexico for fevers and coughs. From the south of Mexico through 
Brazil Maxillaria bicolor rhizomes are employed as fever cures. 
Chile has a native orchid, Brachystele unilateralis, which is used as 
a diuretic, as is Epidendrum bifidum in Central and South America; 
the latter is also employed against internal parasites, much as 
Epidendrum auriculatum is used in India. In Mexico another mem- 
ber of this genus, E. pastoris, provides a fine remedy for dysentery, 
and is sometimes mixed with E. bifidum for this purpose. Jamaicans 
eat the bulbs of Bletia verecunda to aid digestion. In the Arabian 
countries Lissochilus arabicus is known in the marketplaces as 
dschissab and is sold as a mucilaginous juice for use in the treat- 
ment of open wounds; it is reported to have the properties of a 


Laelia maialis, an orchid 
used to treat fevers and 
coughs. 











Laelia autumnalis. Its 
pseudobulbs are also used 
for treating fevers and 
coughs. 





Goodyera pubescens, 
claimed to cure 
lymphatic diseases. 
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local anesthetic. This is consistent with the Japanese use of Arethusa 
bulbosa as a remedy for toothache, or with the narcotic properties 
ascribed to Goodyera pubescens in North America. 

It has been observed that bees visiting the flowers of Cymbidium 
devonianum become so stupified that they fall to the ground in a 
benumbed state. Such narcotic properties must have had an impact 
on shamanism in several parts of the world, but the only known 
instance is the one of the Aurvedic medicine men who are known 
to have used Vanda tessellata and Ephemerantha macraei in some 
medicinal rites involving prophecy and divination. 

It is most interesting that people in eastern and southern Africa 
have beliefs concerning orchids that closely approximate those of 
western Europe and South America. Again, the overt resemblance 
of the tubers of numerous genera of orchids to the male testes has 
led to a common belief that these must have properties rendering 
them potent in inducing sexual activities. Zulus use the stem of 
Ansellia gigantea as an aphrodisiac, and the Pedi use the roots as 
a cough remedy. A close relative, Ansellia humilis, is made into a 
leaf infusion, and instead of promoting sexual activity, is said to 
render a maiden barren; thus it has become a vehicle of sorcerers. 
A Zulu man will place a small bit of the leaf under his arm orna- 
ments as a talisman to aid him in his courtship. This same species, 
used as a stem infusion, is said to expel bad dreams; inhaling a 
smouldering root will expurgate madness. Lissochilus arenarius roots 
are said by the Zulu to be the most powerful means of overcoming 
barrenness in women, and will serve a man well in acts of love. 
In Nyasaland the Nyanja cook these same roots for use as a poultice. 
Lissochilus dilectus roots are brewed into a decoction which the 
Congoiese believe to be efficacious in treating scabies and almost any 
other skin lesion. Lissochilus krebsii is popular among the Swati as 
a cure for disease of children, and elsewhere it serves as a sedative. 
Lobedu men use several species of Lissochilus as an aphrodisiac; this 
effect is said to be achieved by chewing on the stems. 

Eulophia flaccida has tubers which are burned, and the resultant 
ash is rubbed into incisions made on ailing limbs. Several species 
of Eulophia are used in South Africa during periods of protracted 
illness. Three species—E. robusta, E. hians, and E. flaccida—are 
given to barren women until they conceive, and this philtre is 
continued until four months after conception is manifest. 





Vanda tessellata, used in 
Vedic prophecy and 
divination. 
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Alimentary ailments are often treated by inducing vomiting via 
root infusions of Habenaria foliosa; then Herschelia venusta or 
H. barbata tubers are used as a nutrient because of their digestible 
starch and mucilage. Four species of Satyrium native to Africa are 
used in the same manner: (S. bicorne, S. candidum, S. carneum, and 
S. erectum). All are nutritious and digestible. 

The curious history of the uses of orchids is really a synoptical 
sketch of the evolution of magic into medicine or of the origin of 
many medical traditions. Only recently it was discovered that both 
tranquilizers and birth-control agents have histories rooted in folk 
traditions. Perhaps some enterprising pharmacologist will conduct 
an ethnobotanic survey of some of the bizarre traditions connected 
with orchids, and find equally interesting chemical attributes in these, 
the most beautiful of flowers. 


Satyrium carneum, whose 
name celebrates the satyr 
ancestry, is another orchid 
used in making salep. 
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SATAN’S SIMPLES: 
The Herbs of Black Magic 


[23 


... mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected .. .” 
—Hamlet, Act 3, Sc. 2 


As interest in the occult proliferates, witches’ covens 
are established, black masses are said, and Satan- 
worship grows, a concomitant interest in those herbs 
consecrated to Satan or those over which he has 
dominion is manifest. Numerous malefactions and 
incantations require specific plants in order to be effi- 
cacious, and these are once more being cultivated 
to that end. Within walking distance of my home, 
a shop for sorcerers, witches, and warlocks is thriving. 
Passing by a guardian raven and owl, both quite alive 
and looking as attentive as Cerberus at the gate of 
Hades, one encounters plaques of fetishes—talons, 
scarabs, dried bats, bones, desiccated toads—and a 
curious array of apothecary jars filled with gums, 
roots, leaves, stems, and dried flowers in such pro- 
fusion as would astound a botanist and delight a 
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warlock. Indeed the black arts are flourishing. Inspecting these 
bizarre forms row upon row, one has the feeling of being in the 
sanctum sanctorum of a cathedral on a tour of reliquaries, with 
the dried fingers and bones displaced by equally curious contorted 
roots and clots of bloodlike resins. If des Essientes, that anomalous 
creation of Huysmans, had had any business proclivities, he would 
have luxuriated in this Satanic citadel. The custodians, quite 
anachronistically, more closely resemble a Botticellian cherub press- 
ing on to his majority and a nymphette possessed of an outrageously 
beautiful face. Gone the sinister malefactor of gaunt visage and 
angular frame; gone the crone and hag of yesteryear. The witches 
and warlocks of the moment seem to take an impious delight in 
re-creating the formulas, spells, and potions that were associated 
. with a sinister history. Curiously, most of these aspiring disciples 
of Satan know little or nothing of the plants and plant products 
that they sell, and even less of the botanical mythology that 
surrounds them. Perhaps, then, it is time to open the demesne of 
Satan and to reveal the garden which the writer John Ingram 
once described as a damp and humid place where hideous reptiles 
and birds of ill omen congregate, “and plants and weeds of noxious 
properties do thrive; and where the wizened wizard and the shrivelled 
hag of face repulsive might most fitly perform their incantations .. . 
amid the mouldering bones and decayed coffins.” 

A beginning for such a lurid chronicle should consider the plant 
most dear to Satan, the enchanter’s nightshade (Atropa belladonna), 
which the Greeks consecrated to the powerful Circe, an enchantress 
who could change the mortal aspect of men and reduce them to 
swine. Satan is said to guard the nightshade with an unflagging 
devotion, except on Walpurgis nacht (April 30) when the witches’ 
sabbath is celebrated, or on an uncertain night when he may be 
drawn from the herb by a black hen that he cannot resist pursuing. 
Then one may gather the herb and make the Devil do his bidding. 
The dusky violet-green flowers had a “dismal aspect” in the eyes of 
the astrologer-botanist Nicholas Culpeper, and other seventeenth- 
century botanists admonished the wise to banish it from their 
garden. Interestingly, the herb has in all its parts alkaloids potent 
enough to induce delirium and even death. Doubtless the delirium 
was accompanied by hallucinations of flight induced by scopolamine, 
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one of the many active materials in the herb. Thus, from the Devil’s 
own herb witches fly! ; 

Would you harbor any of these noxious plants within your own 
walls? Doubtless you do; the Devil’s garden may be your own. His 
signature is read in the leaves of parsley (Petroselinum sativum) 
common to every table. Because this plant must visit with Satan 
nine times before it sprouts, and the Devil takes his share, the 
ancients were awed by it. Plutarch tells of an army prepared for 
battle fleeing at the sight of an ass bearing parsley. Grecian tombs 
were bedecked with this herb of death. A man in need of parsley 
was a man close to death in the lore of ancient Greece, and a witch 
procuring parsley could engender abortion in an unsuspecting girl; 
however, in European lore a girl who sows parsley will be impreg- 
nated by Satan while she sows. When the male head of a household 
plants the herb in abundance on Good Friday, the Devil may thus 
have his share; and in a rising moon, the herb will grow without 
malefaction. But, if transplanted, parsley will bring the downfall 
of an entire household. 

Recent investigations into the oils of parsley indicate that they 
may be potential precursors of amphetamines by liver metabolism. 
Could some distiller of an early date have procured Satanic visions 
from this herb? 

Contrary to an early Hindu legend, which asserts that the plants 
of the world held consul and agreed to fight the Evil One by serving 
as antidotes to all of the pestilence spread by his animal conspirators, 
Western traditions have looked upon some plants as being in the 
service of Satan, and others as beneficial in combating the Devil’s 
forces. Beyond asserting that Satan’s favored plant is the deadly night- 
shade and that his signature is parsley, a doctrine developed in 
western European mythology that the body of Satan was comprised 
of several malevolent herbs. The feces of Satan are expressed in the 
root of the umbelliferous assafetida (Ferula assafoetida), which 
has such a peculiar stench that it was used in talismans to ward off evil, 
a seeming contradiction. His eye, as we learned earlier, is henbane, 
(Hyoscyamus niger or Hyoscyamus aureus), the flower of which has the 


: aspect of an evil eye. His beard is snapdragon (Antirrhinum sp.), which 


resembles both a mouth and bearded chin. The hand of Beelzebub 
consist of claws of Lotus corniculatus, which has clawlike fruits, 
and Ranunculus arvensis, which is possessed of clawlike tubers. The 


Atropa belladonna 
(enchanter’s nightshade) 
is consecrated to Circe 
and guarded by Satan. 





Ferula assafoetida. 





The foul-scented root of 
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talisman to ward off the 
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orchid Gymnadenia conopsea has also been claimed to be the 
Devil's hand. Field bindweed (Convovulus vulgare) twists around 
other plants in an intestinal fashion and has become known as “the 
Devil's guts,” along with the parasitic species of dodder (Cuscuta 
sp.). Satan's foot, or cloven hoof, is another orchid (Dactylorhiza 
incarnata). Less frequently mentioned are the Devil's testicles, which 
are the fruit of the mandrake (Mandragora officinarum); and his 
“member,” a fungus which bears the less euphemistic name of 
Phallus impudicus, or stinkhorn. It is said that Satan sows crops of 
corn cockles (Lychnis githago) and the fungus, ergot (Claviceps 
purpurea); the former is a great pest of crops, and the latter, 
sometimes called darnel, is responsible for the dread St. Anthony’s 
fire. The spittlebug, which throws a bubbly mass of salivalike material 


Cuscuta sp., “the Devil’s 
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around itself, has given rise to the myth that Satan spits on black- 
berries (Rubus caesius) in order to possess those who would eat 
of them—after October first! Infuriated with the plant Scabiosa 
succisa because of its value in curing a host of man's ailments, 
Satan is said to have chewed on the root, leaving his teethmarks; 
hence the name “Devil's bite” for this herb. For his own purposes 
he used snuff from puffball fungi (Lycoperdon sp.), milk from the 
poisonous spurges (Euphorbia sp.), nettle (Urtica urens) for a 
needle, clematis (Clematis recta) seed hairs for thread, and indigo 
(Baptisia tinctoria) for a dye. Where his left foot touched soil 
outside the Garden of Eden, garlic (Allium sativum) sprang up, 
and his right foot gave rise to onions (Allium cepa). Evildoers are 
hanged on oak trees (Quercus sp.), and each of these then becomes 





Phallus impudicus, 
(stinkhorn fungus), or 
“Satan's member.” 





Calvatia gigantea, “the 
Devil's snuffbox.” 


the Devil’s property. For this reason, the mandrake is said to grow 
beneath oaks. His smoke arises from the ground as fumitory 
(Fumaria officinalis), and at night his candles of mullein (Verbas- . 
cum thapsus) may be seen ablaze. Apart from the aforementioned, 
we must delve into the plants that figure prominently in specific spells, 
potions, and philtres used by Satan or his agents. 

Among the ancient Greeks the narcissus (Narcissus poeticus) 
was said to be the corona of Dis as well as of the Furies, for the scent 
of narcissus is so strong that it is overpowering in an enclosed area. 
The generic name is derived from the Greek narke, meaning “stupor,” 
from whence we have devolved the term “narcosis.” Although Dis, 
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or Pluto, god of the underworld, might be crowned with narcissus, 
the Greeks also adorned their dead with the powerful flowers 
to ward off evil spirits—a seeming contradiction. This civilization 
also knew of the deadly wolfbane (Aconitum napellus), a plant 
they believed to have arisen from the foam of the mouths of Cerberus 
while he was under the influence of Hecate, goddess of the under- 
world and magic. Not only was this herb poisonous, causing irregular 


Aconitum napellus is 
under the dominion of 
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heart action, but, along with the deadly nightshade, it became an 
essential ingredient in witches’ flying ointment. These plants, as 
well as cinquefoil (Potentilla reptans), smallage (Apium graveolens), 
and wheat flour mixed with the fat of a stillborn child, were applied 
to the labial passages by means of anointed broomsticks. This gave 
the sensation of flying, which is associated with the witch, due 
to the scopolamine content of henbane. 

Satanic figures and witches are reputed to have the ability to make 
themselves invisible; this is accomplished, according to an old French 
legend, by uprooting black hellebore (Helleborus niger) and reduc- 
ing it to a powder which, when scattered, is said to render men 
incapable of being seen. It was of special importance to witches 
so that they would not be seen flying through the air. 

The French have another flower closely associated with sorcerers, 
the common periwinkle (Vinca minor), which they called “sorcerer's 
violet.” This diminutive liana bears contorted blue-violet flowers that 
to the Italians are the “flowers of death,” a tradition known in 
medieval England as well, for condemned men were forced to wear 
garlands of periwinkle on their way to the gallows. The oak tree 
has already been mentioned as a gallows tree, but it is only one of 
several which are the province of the Evil One. 

Walnut trees harbor evil spirits in their branches, and while walk- 
ing beneath them, one hears unclean things that will inspire a populace 
to hostilities and scandalous behavior. In Benevento, Italy, the 
gibbering servants of Satan nested in a walnut tree and allegedly 
caused the people of this city to indulge in obscene behavior that 
prompted the Emperor Constantius to issue an edict against their 
lascivious conduct; however, St. Barbatus identified the local walnut 
tree (Juglans nigra) as the source of this scandal, and he ordered 
it felled. As the tree fell to the ground, St. Barbatus spied a serpent 
escaping from beneath it; he hastily sprinkled it with holy water, 
whereupon Satan himself was revealed. Also, in Rome, a walnut 
tree spreading similar scandal was cut down; after the rites of 
exorcism the ground was reconsecrated and upon it was built 
the church of Santa Maria del Popolo. 

The fruit of the walnut tree serves to identify those who are 
under its powers. If a woman is suspected of being a witch, a 
walnut dropped into her lap will prevent her from arising from a 
chair. Virtuous persons need have no fear of the walnut tree, for 














Vinca minor, “sorcerer's 
violet.” 


it is recorded that St. Agatha crossed the Mediterranean from 
Catania to Callipolis in a walnut shell! Such a feat makes space 
walks seem inconsequential. 

Willows have a dread history of association with witches and 
demonic powers, for in antiquity Circe hanged the least of her 
suitors in a grove of willows. In Europe the willow was believed to 
have been planted by Satan to lure suicide victims to its watery 
habitat. It is said that the willow begets serpents, probably due to 
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the serpentine red roots seen in the waters in which it is found 
growing. Witches traditionally go to willows to forswear God and 
all things that are holy. It is there that daughters of Satan inscribe 
their names in blood in the Devil's own book. Kundry, who laughed 
at Christ on the cross, had to wander the earth without the comfort 
of tears, and could find solace only in a grove of weeping willows. 
The French were certain of these legends when Napoleon I died, 
for on the eve of his death, the willow under which he had sat 
contemplating his fallen state, was uprooted by a storm. Is it any 
wonder that Orpheus descending into Hades took a willow wand 
to protect him against the evil powers? 


HO 
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When the ancient Scythians sought prophetic judgment, they 
consulted their soothsayers (shamans), who went to a linden tree 
(Tilia vulgare) and twined its leaves about their fingers. By so 
doing, the linden spoke to them. Was this the voice of dark spirits? 

In the peculiar thirteenth-century volume on sorcery, Le Petit 
Albert, we find fifteen magical herbs of the ancients listed; it is a 
rogues’ compilation and has nothing to do with antiquity. Customers 
for such occult knowledge desired to know the secrets of the 
Egyptians who, they believed, possessed the mysteries of alchemy 
and witchcraft. Thus, among these plants we find listed Isiphon of 
the Chaldees, which is centaury (Erythraea centaurium), in an 
English translation of 1619 it is said: 


... this hearbe hath a marvellous virtue, for if it be joined with 
the blood of a female lapwing or black plover, and put with oile 
in a lamp, all that compass it about shall believe themselves to 
be witches, so that one shall believe of another that his head is 
in heaven and his feete on earth; and if the aforesaid thynge be 
put in the fire when the stars shine, it shall appeare yt the steeres 
runne one agaynste another and fyghte. 


Such visions may be induced to the advantage of one who is not 
afraid to call upon Satan for love divination. If a young maiden is 
very brave, she may use one of the Devil’s plants to her advantage. 
Should she desire to see the form of her future husband, she must 
obtain seeds of the butterbur (Petasites vulgaris) and sow them a 
half an hour before sunrise on a Friday morning in a place known 
but to her; as she scatters the seed, she must repeat the following 
stanzas: 


I sow, I sow! 

Then my own dear, 
Come here, come here 
And mow, and mow! 


As the seed is scattered she must look up, and in the distance 
she will sec the form of her lover-to-be. Should she lose her 
temerity and call out “Christ have mercy upon me,” she will also 
lose the vision. 
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The disciples of Satan, the witches, make their abode in certain 
plants and do not respond favorably to being disturbed by mortals. 
In most Scandinavian lore the elder (Sambucus nigra) is the home 
and prison of witches, and the wood is possessed of demonic spirits, 
so that anyone who is dastardly enough to cut the tree for 
furniture will be haunted and tormented for life. It is said that 
the branches woven into cradles are so diabolical that the child 
ensconced in these arms of Satan will have his legs pulled and suffer 
great torment. Should a child be switched by an elder branch, he will 
cease to grow. If a man falls asleep under an elder, he will have 
visions of hell and will suffer much anguish. 

Since the moon is thought to have a great influence on the behavior 
of men, and those so possessed are denoted lunatics, it was a practice 
of the ancients to look for the signature of the moon in herbs so 
that they might be avoided. Moonworts were several species of 
plants said to be employed by Satan, witches, and necromancers 
in their evildoing. Botrychium lunaria and Lunaria annua were both 
moonworts, the former shaped like a crescent moon, and the latter 
having silver moonlike fruits. Horses who trod upon such herbs were 
said to lose their shoes; and evildoers could use the plants to 


miraculously open locked doors. 


Among the most savory herbs of most gardens is the sweet basil 
(Ocimium basilicum), for which most gardeners and gourmets have 
nothing but praise—this was not always so, for as early as the Middle 
Ages it was recorded that the basil is mutable and not to be trusted. 
It may change its form to that of the wild thyme, and Hilarius 
swore that a friend of his bred a scorpion in his brain by inhaling 
basil. Buried under horse manure it was said to change into a 
host of venomous creatures. John Keats, who was so enamored of 
things Italian, brought this tradition into the nineteenth century 
when he transposed the story in Boccaccio’s The Decameron con- 
cerning the pot of basil. Isabella was so grieved when her brothers 
murdered her lover that she took his head and put it in a pot of 
basil in her room. Every day she could be found watering the basil 
with her tears. Such behavior is not only beyond the pale of 
romanticism, but leads one to question whether or not Isabella had 
a scorpion in her brain. 

Hemp (Cannabis sativa) produces a narcotic resin as well as a 
sturdy fibrous cane. In China these canes were used to drive evil 
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from the bed of a sick man, while the fibers were used for weaving 
a durable cloth and in making cordage. However, in England, 
hemp has the traditional role of providing the broomstick upon 
which witches ride. This devilish tradition may hearken back to the 
Scythians who used the branches and leaves in their funeral customs. 

Even the Devil must have his fun, and the herb which aids him 
is Achillea millefolium, often called “the Devil’s plaything,” or 
“Devil's nettle.” “Bad man’s plaything’ was another name used 
to indicate its employment by those in Satan’s power who would 
use the feathery leaves in divination and spells. A heady scent 
emanates from these leaves, and if a leaf inserted into one’s nostrils 
and twisted caused blood to flow, he might then be prophetic in 
several areas, but especially in that concerning love. To this end 
the leaf was sometimes wrapped in a piece of flannel and placed 
under a pillow. If the dream thus begotten should be one of cabbages, 
it was acertain portent of a great disaster and possibly death. 

Because St. John the Divine informed man in his Revelations 
that the Devil, Satan, “that old serpent,” and “the dragon” are one 
(Rev. 20:2), plants which bear the name “dragon” or “serpent” usu- 
ally play a role in demonic tradition. Draconitum draconis, Dracena 
draco, and the genus Dracunculus all celebrate the dragon, which is 
Satan, and all have figured in spells and witches’ incantations. 

With the prevalence of herbs under the dominion of Satan, and 
the proliferation of covens of witches and warlocks, what can one 
do to avoid becoming a victim of such evil? Fortunately, there are 
more plants used to arm oneself against such malefactions than there 
are evil herbs, and ironically some of the same herbs are found in 
both traditions! Certainly this calls for an exposition of these 
botanical benefactors, or as they are better known—herbs of grace. 
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HERBS OF GRACE: 
Witches and Warlocks Undone 


“For flying things, 

Mighty against loathed ones, 

That through the land rove.” 

—From the Lacnunga of the Middle Ages, 
“On the Uses of Achillea” 


Charms, amulets, and talismans, used to ward off 
the evil of necromancers, were often precious or 
unusual stones, but just as frequently they were pieces 
of root, leaves, bark, gum, or dried flowers from 
plants consecrated to such a purpose. The Archangel 
Michael, little known beyond his single great accom- 
plishment of warring successfully with Satan, is 
commemorated botanically in the herb which is most 
potent against all forms of witchcraft— Angelica 
archangelica. So named by Linnaeus, Angelica 
archangelica was said to bloom on the day of 
St. Michael the Archangel (May 8, in the earliest 
traditions), and every part of the plant is reputed to be 
efficacious as a safeguard against evil. The root, 
however, was held in especial esteem and as such was 
called “the root of the Holy Ghost.” Looking like 
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a giant parsnip, this umbel has fragrant leaf stalks that are now 
often candied and given to children—to what end? 

Another herb also bearing a holy name is herba benedicta (Geum 
urbanum). This diminutive plant is named in honor of St. Benedict, 
who was a great warrior against Satan. Once when Satan, in the 
mortal guise of a monk, offered the good saint a goblet of poisoned 
wine, St. Benedict blessed it, and the Devil burst forth from the 
wine with such force as to shatter the glass. Thus the root of this 
herb was often worn about the neck in a small cloth bag or carried 
in the pocket to ward off “venomous beasts and evil spirits.” Called 
“colewort” by the British, it was kept in houses to protect them from 
harm. De Cuba, in 1491, stated: “Where the root is in the house 
Satan can do nothing and flies from it.” This author stated that 
“it is blessed before all herbs.” 

In earlier times holy water in Catholic churches was scattered 
upon believers by dipping a sprig of rue (Ruta graveolens) in the 
consecrated water. This tradition of employing the vile-scented grey- 
green rue plant is taken from a practice of the ancients in which 
rue was the most potent antimagical herb—especially against evil 
brought to a village by strangers. The herb, whose name is derived 
from the Greek stem reuo, meaning “to set free,” was professed to 
free one of any illness, including poisoning. The ancient Greeks made 
an anointing oil of a philtre of rue juice and nine drops of dew 
from moonwort (Lunaria); this was sprinkled or placed upon the 
head of a person for protection. Is such a tradition long dead? No, 
for the ill-scented rue forms the basis for a number of perfumes 
with which both women and men now “anoint” themselves—more to 
attract strangers than to repel them. 

“Sacred herb” was an early name for the vervain (Verbena 
officinalis). The generic epithet Verbena meant “altar-plant” to the 
Romans of old, and this same plant was employed by the Druids 
of old in their lustral water. As an herb of Venus, it was also 
reputed to inspire love, and was often worn around the neck as a 
talisman of bruised leaves. St. John’s wort is known to botanists as 
Hypericum perforatum, a yellow-flowered prostrate herb with deli- 
cate punctate leaves. Hypericum derives from the Greek word mean- 
ing “over a phantom,” or “apparition,” for it is said that the odor of 
Hypericum is so obnoxious to Satan and his clan that a whiff of 
it will cause specters to flee. Because the petals of the flower are 









































Ruta graveolens—“Rue, 
that sour herb of grace.” 


A sprig of rue (Ruta 
graveolens) will drive out 
demons. 
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often spotted with red, it was said that this is the blood of St. John, 
on whose anniversary day of beheading (August 29) the herb is 
supposed to bloom. On St. John's birthday (June 24) the herb is 
to be hung in a window to keep away ghosts, necromancers, and 
other evildoers. 

A peculiar belief on the Isle of Wight holds that a man who 
tramps upon the herb at night will be uplifted by an enchanted 
horse that will carry him to unseen realms. Gathered on a Friday in 
the hour of Jupiter, the herb becomes potent enough to cure 
melancholy. 

Another cure for melancholy is the thistle (Cnicus benedictus), 
which is often called “blessed thistle’ and is consecrated to the 
Virgin. Ancient Greeks felt that a man who ate the roots and leaves 
would change his blood as the seasons change (the belief then 
prevalent was that the blood becomes thick in the winter months 
and engenders melancholy). When, during one of his campaigns, 
Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne) prayed for aid in relieving the 
plague, he was instructed by God to shoot an arrow into the air, 
and where it landed he would find an herb to aid him. The caroline 
thistle, named for Charlemagne, was thus prized as a divine herb 
to aid those sick from plague. 

Mistletoe (Viscum album) is a parasite frequently employed at 
Yuletide (a pagan holiday Heoul celebrating the winter solstice) 
to inspire passion reflected in kissing. As a charm to bring devotion 
to oneself, mistletoe has an ancient history. Since it grows parasitically 
on trees such as oak and juniper, the Druids believed it to be sacred 
and born of the spirit world. When it was cut with a blade of gold, 
it was caught in a pure white cloth. Subsequently two white bulls had 
to be sacrificed under the tree to atone for the cutting. Twigs bearing 
fruit were distributed for hanging above doors, and for use as amulets, 
rings, and bracelets, all to ward off evil forces. It not only protected 
against witchcraft, but against apoplexy, tremors, poisoning, con- 
sumption, and other afflictions as well. Norse mythology relates 
the death of the young hero Baldur by a spear which his opponent 
Hodur fashioned out of the wood of mistletoe. Freya, in her great 
compassion, restored Baldur to life and made herself protectress of 
the mistletoe. Its strength depends upon it not touching the earth; 
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Its odor causes Satan and 
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this is why it is always found hanging. In the Christian tradition 
it was one of dozens of plants identified as the wood of the Cross, 
and monks of the medieval Church wore bits of the wood around 
their necks and drank decoctions of the stem in water. However, 
because of its diminutive form, it could not have been used to fashion 
a cross large enough to support a man. 

Druid mythology includes the curious club moss Lycopodium, 
meaning “foot of the wolf,” in reference to the creeping paw-like 
shoots. Lacking a flower, this plant is fairly low on an evolutionary 
scale, having the ferns as close allies. Druid nuns living on the 
Isle of Sain in the Loire River valley of France gathered these plants 


Lycopodium sp., a Druid 
altar plant whose exposi- 
tion brings good fortune. 





Phoradendron flavescens (Cf. 
Viscum album [mistletoe]), 
the plant sacred to 

the Druids. 
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for their altars in a most bizarre ceremony. Before gathering expedi- 
tions were initiated, bread and wine were prepared as votive offer- 
ings and a newly woven white cloth covered the head of a virgin 
who personified the moon; her feet had to be washed clean. Encoun- 
tering Lycopodium she drew a circle around it with the little finger 
of her right hand, and then pushing her right hand through her left 
sleeve, she uprooted the herb with the little finger of her right hand 
and covered it with the pure cloth. This altar plant became a most 
sacred item, and its exposition was said to bring good fortune to the 
Druids. 

Greek mythology attributes to the physician Paeon the role of 
the world’s first doctor; his followers were known as the paeoni, 
from whence we derive the name for the peony of our gardens 
(Paeonia officinalis). Paeon was the “giver of light,” and as all 
men know, his power existed by reason of his being the mortal form 
of the god Apollo. The peony remained under his protection, and 
no man dared pluck it from the ground lest its guardian, the wood- 
pecker, tear his eyes out. When the plant was finally given to the 
people, it was as a “medicine” to protect them from the evils of 
witchcraft, and the fleshy roots were cut into segments that could 
be worn as beadlike amulets about the neck. 

Were the Greeks the first to use plants to protect them against 
demonic powers? Apparently not, for in the book Devils and Evil 
Spirits of Babylonians, R. C. Thompson cites a clay tablet, designated 
as Tablet B of the Utukke Limnute tablature, on which there is the 
following inscription: 


Fleabane (Inula dysenterica) on the lintel of the door T hung, 
With Hypericum, caper, and wheat ears. 

With the halter of a roving ass, 

Thy body I restrain. 

O Evil Spirits get thee hence! 

Depart, O Evil Demon. 


It seems apparent that man’s oldest civilizations employed plants 
in this nonnutritive manner, and that they suffered all the fears 
of demonic possession that later generations were heir to. Ancient 
Egypt also had its sacred plants, such as the mandrake, which 
brought Ra’s triumph over the evil power of Hathor. The lotus 





Paeonia officinalis 
(peony) is guarded by 
woodpeckers that will tear 
out the eyes of anyone 
who plucks the plant. 
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The scent of lotus 
Nelumbo nucifera will 
protect those who 
inhale it. 


(Nelumbo nucifera), when inhaled, had the power to protect any 
who breathed the scent and venerated the flower. A curious adden- 
dum to this is a recent report that one of the water lilies (Nymphaea 
coerulea) prized by the ancient Egyptians has a narcotic flower. 
Woodpeckers figure in more than one legend connected with herbs 
of grace, and one of the most humorous is that of “the woodpecker 








and the blasting root.” Springwort, or blasting root, is a species of 
Euphorbia which has the reputation of being very elusive except 
on St. John's Eve, on which night it is easily found if one “captures” 
it. A slow person will have trouble collecting the plant, for it darts 
among the ferns attempting to evade its pursuer. As the following 
illustrates, the oldest and simplest prescription for finding this herb 
has much to do with its powers. 

Blasting root is said to have the force to undo locks and open 
hidden entrances to treasures. Pliny attributed this to an electric 
force that he believed generated its magical properties. Nonetheless, 





Nymphaea coerulea, sacred to 
the Egyptians, has a 
narcotic flower. 
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by deductive reasoning the ancients formulated the notion of stopping 
up the passage to a woodpecker's nest so that when he returns home 
he will not be able to enter; the dismayed bird will immediately seek 
the blasting root to open the portal to his home, and when this is 
accomplished, will drop the herb into the hands of the gatherer. 
St. John must rest uneasily over such tales. 

Detecting a witch requires blessed herbs, which the Evil One and 
his disciples cannot abide. Marjoram (Majorana hortensis), which 
usually finds repose on a spice rack, used to be presented in the 
form of a bouquet to a female suspected of having sold her soul 
to Satan. If she could not abide such a present, her guilt was 
ascertained and she was burnt. The disguise of witches is equally 
well removed by presenting a suspect with a bouquet of rue, 
broom (Genista), maidenhair fern (Adiantum pedatum), agrimony 
(Agrimonium eupatoria), and ground ivy (Glechoma hederacea). 
Witches cannot tolerate such nosegays, and must therefore reveal 
themselves. 

Scarlet pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis), said to have appeared on 
the soil at Calvary when the drops of Christ’s blood fell to the 
ground, was considered very efficacious in counteracting spells of 
witches, especially their nasty trick of embedding splinters in one’s 
flesh. Solanum dulcamara, commonly known as bittersweet, produces 
coral-red berries which, when hung about the neck, ward off the evil 
eye. Hag’s taper, or Verbascum thapsus, was supposed to aid witches 
in their filthy rites by serving as candles; however, the leaves of this 
same plant, if gathered when the sun is in Virgo and the moon 
in Aries, will protect a man against these same hags. Josephus in 
his Wars of the Jews advises carrying a bit of mandrake root in 
one’s pocket, for witches loathe the scent of mandrake. Vinca minor, 
or the lesser periwinkle, is a great protector; it is gathered when the 
moon is nine nights’ or eleven nights’ or thirteen nights’ or thirty 
nights’ old—tradition is very accommodating. When Satan makes his 
appearance in the guise of a serpent, it is necessary to have calamint 
(Calamintha officinalis) about. Kalos, which is Greek for “exceilent,” 
had reference to its excellence in revealing the Archfiend. 

Most versatile in freeing one from enchantment by witches is the 
English mountain ash (Sorbus aucuparia), which country people 
know as the rowan tree. It is a tradition that where this ash thrives, 
no witch survives. The notion of driving a stake into the heart of 
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especially to counteract 
the witches’ spell that 
embeds splinters in one’s 
flesh. 
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Count Dracula was an elaboration of a fairly common practice of 
quieting malicious spirits of people by ending their wanderings 
with a rowan stake through their hearts at the time of burial and 
the exhortation of “Fuga daemonum!” (“Devil, flee!”). Generally, 
plants bearing red berries are abhorrent to witches; thus the mountain 
ash was an even stronger deterrent to hags. Mugwort (Artemisia 
vulgaris), dedicated to Artemis (Diana), was a great protector 
against “flying vile things,” the explanation being that it produced 
a red light visible only to the eyes of witches. Because these night 
rovers could not bear light, flowers of a gold color, like the marigold 
(Tagetes sp.), were excellent to aroint witches. 


Artemisia vulgaris, the Opposite: Tagetes sp., a marl- 
mugwort, protects against gold for driving away witches. 
“flying vile things.” 
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Beyond the pickle jar, dill (Anethum graveolens) has its uses. 
Europeans have used “dill water” to quiet babies. While this tradition 
has a sound basis, it is also anchored in protective sorcery, for dillan 
is a Saxon word meaning “to comfort” or “to lull.” Its earliest use 
was to protect children from malicious spirits roving the night. 

Such evil spirits must still abound, for both the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches maintain rites of exorcism that hearken back to 
medieval times. And censers may be related to two traditions—one 
of the shaman sending his soul on a journey and placating heaven 
with a goodly scent, and the other relating to the practice of driving 
out witches with smoke. Numerous oil-containing plants, such as 
hemlock, caper-spurge rue, juniper, and sloe, were made into 
bundles of sticks like the broom of a witch. This was done on 
Thursdays at midnight, and the bundles were kept until May Day, 
at which time even they were burned by those who had received 
absolution and were in a state of grace. Such an act is symbolic of 
the burning of witches, for the bunches of twigs and branches are 
known as “faggots”—a term still used in parts of Great Britain to 
denote a witchlike old crone. Over four thousand ladies suspected 
of witchcraft have been burned in England since the reign of James I. 
Records indicate that this practice extended into the second half 
of the nineteenth century and was rampant in New England. How 
much more civilized to present the witch-suspect with one of her 
least favorite flowers and allow her to flee. 

One might well ask: Is there any substance to the notion that 
certain plants can drive away Satan and his disciples? In one sense 
this must be answered in the affirmative, for a survey of most of 
the plants mentioned thus far would reveal them to be possessed 
of strong scents. These fragrances or vile odors are largely from 
leaf glands or resinous materials stored within the woody plant body. 
Such vapors were also the province of the herbalist and apothecary 
who, in an independent tradition, were using many of these in their 
medicines. Disease has long been associated with evil, and even today 
we find ministers in the Western Christian tradition exhorting Satan 
to flee or driving demonic spirits from the body of a sick person. 

Incantation and exorcism of evil often accompanied the use of 
herbs at an earlier date. When plagues were prevalent throughout 
the Old World, it was a frequent practice to attempt to reduce the 
casualties by spreading odoriferous herbs on streets where people 
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congregated for fétes or for the entrance of a regal personage into 
a city. Strewing herbs, as these were called, consisted of such oil- 
bearing plants as rosemary, thyme, oregano, tarragon, and the like. 
When a physician was called to minister to a sick person, he appeared 
looking like a gigantic bird, his face masked in a pointed beak 
filled with fragrant herbs. Since all this predated the knowledge of 
bacteria and viruses, the purpose of the herb-filled beak was not 
only to perfume the attendant physician's nostrils against the repug- 
nant stench of death and decay, but to protect him from illness by 
keeping the evil which infected the plague victims from entering 
his body. 

It was a common belief that body orifices served as ports of 
entry for demons who would then produce ill effects on their 
victims. Hence the earliest medicines were used rectally, orally, in 
the ears, in the nostrils, and in every other orifice. There is a direct 
relationship between the inception of medicine and “white magic” 
and the use of herbs of grace to protect a man and to drive away 
demonic spirits. It is likewise true that there was some soundness 
to these practices, for laboratory experiments have shown that the 
majority of oil-producing plants which have been discussed herein 
have bacteriostatic properties. These curious and precious herbs of 
grace are in themselves a branch of protective witchcraft, and beyond 
that are a part of the foundation of modern medical practices. 

In 1622 the poet Michael Drayton enumerated in his poem 
“Polyolbion,” both evil and beneficial plants that were in use in his 
day. In this eloquent summation of herb lore and superstition, we 
find that almost seventy-five percent of the herbs mentioned are to 
be found in pharmacopeias extending well into the twentieth century. 
The roots of modern medicine are well grounded in both faces of 
witchcraft—Satan’s simples and herbs of grace. 
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